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at work between the middle of February and the middle of March
were the Air Commission and the Political Commission.1
The Air Commission, which consisted of the representatives of
eighteen Powers with Senor de Madariaga (Spain) as chairman, had
been appointed by the General Commission on the 16th February
with instructions to examine the possibility of the abolition of military
and naval aircraft and of bombing from the air, combined with an
effective international control of civil aviation. At the first meeting of
the Commission, on the 20th February, the discussion was opened by
the British Air Minister, Lord Londonderry, who pointed out that the
essence of the problem was to devise some system of controlling civil
aviation, since it would be useless to consider the abolition of military
and naval air forces so long as civil aircraft could be adapted at any
moment to purposes of aggression. In the British Government's
view the scheme for regulating civil aircraft must effectively prevent
any possibility of the use of such aircraft for military purposes, but
must not hamper the development of civil aviation nor impose any
restrictions on freedom of experiment and research.2 Lord London-
derry refrained from making any constructive proposal in regard to
the way in which the ends that he indicated might be attained, and
his insistence upon the reservation (which had been made already
in the British proposals of November 1932)3 that air bombing should
be retained for police purposes in certain outlying regions was
generally felt to constitute a serious obstacle to progress.
The Air Commission had before it a French proposal for the inter-
nationalization of civil aviation by means of the establishment of an
international company, under the auspices of the League of Nations,
to manage the great transport lines, with subsidiary companies
managing lines of secondary importance.4 The scheme would be
completed by the creation of an international air police. This proposal
was especially remarkable because it represented an attempt by the
strongest existing air Power to clear the way for the abolition of
1  The Technical Committee of the Commission on National Defence Expendi-
ture was^also going on steadily with the preparation of a report based on the
information regarding national defence budgets supplied by the Governments
represented at the Conference (see the Survey far 1932, pp. 232, 299).
2  This statement of policy was slightly modified at a later meeting of the
Commission by Mr. Eden, who declared that it was more important to secure
immunity from air attack than it was to ensure the fall development of com-
mercial aviation.
8 See the Survey for 1932, p. 285.
4 The minutes of the Air Commission were published as League of Nations
Documents Conf. D./C.G./O.A./P.V. 1 to 10. For Monsieur Cot's plan see Docu-
ment Conf.D./G.G.IG.A./5, and for the proposal regarding an international air
police see Documents Conf.D./C.G./C.A./P.V. 1 and 8.